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quality of Moor. All his history shows it; and his death is
of a piece with the fierce splendor of his life. Having fin-
ished the bloody work of crime, and magnanimity, and horror,
he thinks that, for himself, suicide would be too easy an exit.
He has noticed a poor man toiling by the way-side, for eleven
children; a great reward has been promised for the head of
the Bobber; the gold will nourish that poor drudge and his
boys, and Moor goes forth to give it them. We part with
him in pity and sorrow ; looking less at his misdeeds than at
their frightful expiation.

The subordinate personages, though diminished in extent
and varied in their forms, are of a similar quality with the
hero; a strange mixture of extravagance and true energy.
In perusing the work which represents their characters and
fates, we are alternately shocked and inspired; there is a
perpetual conflict between our understanding and our feel-
ings. Yet the latter on the whole come off victorious. The
Robbers is a tragedy that will long find readers to astonish,
and, with all its faults, to move. It stands, in our imagi-
nation, like some ancient rugged pile of a barbarous age;
irregular, fantastic, useless; but grand in its height and
massiveness and black frowning strength. It will long re-
main a singular monument of the early genius and early
fortune of its author,

The publication of such a work as this naturally produced
an extraordinary feeling in the literary world. Translations
of the Rollers soon appeared in almost all the languages of
Europe, and were read in all of them with a deep interest,
compounded of admiration and aversion, according to the
relative proportions of sensibility and judgment in the various
minds which contemplated the subject. In Germany, the en-
thusiasm which the Rollers excited was extreme. The young
author had burst upon the world like a meteor; and sur-
prise, for a time, suspended the power of cool and rational
criticism. In the ferment produced by the universal discus-
sion of this single topic, the poet was magnified above his
natural dimensions, great as they were : and though the
general sentence was loudly in his favor, yet he found detrac-